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WARNING 


The information and techniques presented herein can 
be extremely dangerous and could result in serious injury or 
death. The author, publisher, and distributors of this book 
disclaim any liability from any damage or injuries of any 
type that a reader or user of information contained within 
this book may incur from the use of said information. This 
book is for academic study only. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


PRINCIPLES OF 
THE RING AND 
OF THE STREET 


o be a “championship” 

| fighter—either in the ring 

or on the street—it helps to 

understand the principles behind techniques as well as the 

techniques themselves. No matter what the fighting situa- 

tion, sound principles will always apply. That's why this 

chapter about principles comes before the instruction in box- 

ing skills. Don’t bypass the principles in your haste to learn 
how to hit; principles can be as important as punches. 

There are four principles that boxing teaches better 

than any other system of unarmed combat: 


1) controlled aggression 

2) momentum equals maximum force 
3) taking a punch 

4) combinations 


All four principles are equally applicable to street fights 
and boxing. In the ring, they are the keys to knockout victo- 
ries. On the street, they are the fastest and safest (for you, if 
not for your opponent) ways to end a fight. 

Throughout Championship Streetfighting, the principles I 
teach are illustrated by "Lessons from the Champs." All great 
fighters have based their success in battle on the principles 
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of the ring. But, as you'll soon discover, perhaps no boxer 
better exemplified those principles than the legendary Jack 
Dempsey. Learn from his example and discover your own 
championship potential. 


CONTROLLED AGGRESSION 


I hate “self-defense.” 

Although those of us who teach and write about meth- 
ods of hand-to-hand fighting often refer to unarmed combat 

s "self-defense," it's not always a good term. Moreover, it 
can be a dangerous one. 

The surest way to end up beaten, stomped, bloodied, 
and maybe even dead in a serious streetfight is to concentrate 

n “self-defense.” The surest way to emerge victorious and 
intact from the same fight is to attack, rather than defend. 

Now, of course, there's a time for defensive fighting 
(that's the “controllable” part of boxing), but even the best 
defense is usually a good offense. Perhaps the single most 
important lesson to take away from boxing training is this: 
BE AGGRESSIVE! 

By the time you finish reading—and practicing—the 
lessons taught in Championship Streetfighting, you should 
have developed an aggressive state of mind. Just as impor- 
tantly, you should develop the awareness that lets you know 
just how much aggression (controlled aggression, remember, 
is the principle) each streetfighting situation requires. Once 
you have determined in your own mind that a serious fight 
is either imminent or inevitable, then be aggressive and don’t 
stop being aggressive until your opponent is down and out. 

Aggression alone, however, is not the answer either in 
the ring or on the street. Uncontrolled aggression is anger, 
and to a trained fighter, such anger is not merely useless, it 
is positively detrimental. 

An old boxing adage says, "Never lose your temper in the 
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ring." In the boxing ring, uncontrolled aggression leads to crude, 
unfocused, and ineffective punching. That's why wild punchers 
are rarely power punchers. Angry, out-of-control boxers are also 
the sort who get hit, because their uncontrolled swings leave 
them wide open to the precise punches of smart fighters. 

Uncontrolled aggression on the street can be even more 
dangerous than in the ring. It leads to unnecessary fights and 
legal trouble. 

Controlled aggression, then, is a key to successful fight- 
ing. It is a quality every championship boxer must develop. It 
is also a quality that every smart streetfighter should develop. 

How does boxing develop controlled aggression? Mostly 
by means of the sparring ring. Sparring with hard, full-con- 
tact punching is something that separates boxing training 
from so much of what passes for training in the martial arts. 

Sparring is controlled, practice fighting, but it nonethe- 
less features genuine contact; it can hurt. Even though boxers 
wear heavy gloves, headgear, and similar protective equip- 
ment when they spar, they still feel real, hard punches from 
people who know how to punch. They experience bruises, 
blood, and stars before their eyes. Contact of that sort makes 
a boxer feel something of what a genuine fight to the finish is 
like. He learns what it's like to lose control, open himself to 
an opponent's punches, and get nailed. Through the unavoid- 
able process of trial and error repeated in the sparring ring, a 
boxer learns that he must fight with controlled aggression, or 
else that boxer doesn’t last very long in the gym. 

How many dojos do the same? 

The reason so many Oriental martial arts (at least as 
they're usually taught in the United States) do not allow their 
practitioners to develop the kind of controlled aggression 
necessary for a street fight is that they rarely if ever use full- 
contact sparring. Boxers, on the other hand, spar almost 
every workout, thereby quickly learning the consequences 
of uncontrolled aggression. Pain is the best teacher. 
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There's no substitute for full contact. All the pseudo-Zen of 
the sort that so many martial arts instructors seem to have stolen 
from David Carradine, then shovel out on every occasion, cannot 
replace a stiff jab to the nose or a straight right to the ribs. To learn 
the consequences of losing control, to understand what it's like to 
get hit, you have to get hit. Years of half-baked "philosophy" can- 
not substitute for the practical education in controlled aggression 
that a boxer absorbs during just a few months of gym work. 

Remember: controlled aggression is the principle; 
“never lose your temper" is the thought to keep in mind. The 
fool who thinks that an out-of-control, “wildman" attack is 
going to succeed either in the ring or on the street is some- 
one who hasn't been in many fights. 


MOMENTUM EQUALS MAXIMUM FORCE: 
THE SECRET OF POWER PUNCHING 


Boxing is fist fighting. But, by itself, the human fist, 
which is light and rather fragile, is an ineffective weapon. 

A trained boxer, however, never uses his fists by them- 
selves. When his punch lands, his fist is merely the last link 
in a long chain. The fighter's fist is just the way in which he 
conveys the full force of the muscles in his arms, shoulders, 
chest, hips, and legs. Further, those muscles are only the 
motors by which the real power of the punch is produced by 
putting the boxer's full body weight in motion. 

It should come as no surprise, then, that the trained 
boxer turns the naturally ineffective missile of his fist into a 
potentially deadly weapon. 

An analogy might help you understand better how 
momentum and body weight in motion make power punch- 
ing work. Think of a fighter’s fists as the bullets that convey 
the force of the charge of cordite containing his muscles and 
moving body weight. Pack the pistol of boxing skills in a 
streetfight and you'll never be unarmed. 
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Boxers refer to the ability to hit with momentum as 
“putting weight into punches.” That phrase captures perfect- 
ly the importance of the principle of momentum. The abili- 
ty to "put weight into punches” is precisely why a trained 
boxer of, say, 135 pounds can routinely knock out an 
untrained goon of heavyweight proportions. Properly 
applied, the principle of momentum allows for even greater 
feats: think of Roberto Duran kayoing the horse. 

A well-trained boxer knows how to combine momen- 
tum with controlled aggression so that the two principles 
complement each other. When used with controlled aggres- 
sion, getting weight into your punches keeps your momen- 
tum, both physical and emotional, always moving forward in 
a fight. Forward momentum is critical. It places you on the 
attack, always slamming into your opponent with explosive 
punching power. Knockouts are the result. 

From what I've seen and experienced, a serious defi- 
ciency of many martial arts is that they do not teach the 
importance of momentum. Nor do they develop the ability to 
exploit full momentum for hard punching. For punches to be 
effective, they have to be hard; to be an effective fighter, you 
need to be a power puncher. Real power punching can knock 
an opponent cold and shatter his bones. That's the fastest 
and most certain way to end serious hand-to-hand combat. 

Instead of teaching students how to put weight into 
their punches, however, lots of martial arts schools teach 
what a boxer would call powder-puff punching. In a fight, a 
boxer can often ignore those kinds of fly swats. 

Because this chapter is about principles, it isn't the time 
to explain the techniques (falling step, waist twist, etc.) that 
will allow you to get weight into your punches. Read ahead 
for those in Chapter 4. Always keep in mind, however, the 
importance of momentum for power punching and the 
importance of power punching for championship fighting. 
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HOW TO TAKE A PUNCH 


Of all the abilities that boxing develops, perhaps none is 
more valuable in a street fight than the ability to “take a 
punch.” Nothing better prepares you for the reality of hand- 
to-hand combat—nothing makes you more ready to survive 
and triumph—than the ability to get hit, shrug off the pain, 
and keep fighting. 

Make no mistake about it: in serious fighting you will 
get hit. Eventually, at least. The notion that you can block or 
evade every punch thrown at you in the confusion of a brawl 
is pure and dangerous nonsense. Street fights tend to take 
place at night in alleys or crowded bars where the punches 
coming at your head and groin are hard to see, much less to 
block every time. Street fights also tend to begin with suck- 
er-punch blitz attacks in which a rain of blows explode at 
you unexpectedly. Those are hard to block, too. 

Sparring is the essential exercise for learning how to 
take a punch. Just as you will get hit in a street fight, you will 
get hit in the sparring ring. If you're sparring in the typical 
boxing gym, you're liable to get hit hard. But getting hit hard 
is the only way to learn the invaluable lesson for survival in 
hand-to-hand combat: how to take a punch and punch back. 
In other words, boxing isn't for wimps. You'll learn to take a 
punch, or you'll soon give up boxing. If that fact frightens 
you, then go back to the Americanized dojo at your local 
strip mall and stay out of real fights. 

The fact that boxing training weeds out the weak makes 
perfect sense if stop to think about it. Boxing gyms aren't 
pretty; you won't see the symmetrical racks of shiny chrome 
weights, nor will you see any treadmills with computer mon- 
itors. And boxing gyms aren't full of the types who'll pat pan- 
sies on the back and try to build their "self-esteem." It's hard 
to fool yourself with false confidence in your fighting abilities 
when you work out at a boxing gym. Those gyms are serious 
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places, stinking of stale sweat. Bloodstains mark the mat in 
the sparring ring. A good gym is a kind of Darwinian labora- 
tory for hand-to-hand combat; it's survival of the fittest. 
Survive the gym, and rest assured that you're fit to fight. 

Street fights, of course, are the ultimate test of your fight- 
ing skills. You don't have to be a boxing champion to win a 
street fight, however. If you can survive a boxing gym and 
develop the ability to take a punch, your survivability on the 
street will be immeasurably better than that of the typical 
black belt graduate of most American martial arts schools. 

The deficiency of most dojos in comparison to most 
boxing gyms again becomes apparent when you think about 
taking a punch. Unlike the boxer, the typical martial artist 
does not have the daily experience of full-contact sparring. 
When the pain starts and the blood flows in a street fight, the 
martial artist ventures into uncharted waters. He has not 
developed the ability to take a punch. 

What about sucker punchers? Many dangerous and expe- 
rienced street fighters rely on one tactic and one tactic alone: 
the sucker punch. A streetfighter may not have the polished 
moves of a martial artist, and he may not have the punching 
power of a boxer, but the sucker puncher remains confident 
that he can win the fight because he strikes unexpectedly. 

He's probably right—most of the time, anyway. The 
sucker puncher is usually justified in his confidence when 
he's hitting the typical karateka. The tournament martial 
artist, after all, isn't used to getting hit. 

The boxer is another animal. He knows what it's like to 
be slammed with a vicious punch. Frequently, he'll be able 
to absorb that first unexpected shot, and then reply with 
counterpunches that put the streetfighter down and out. 
And, by the way, the boxer's reflexes allow the boxer to look 
out for real punches. They make the boxer more aware, and 
there's no substitute for awareness for the sake of survival. 
Because of his experience with facing punches thrown in 
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earnest from all angles, a boxer is likely to spot that sucker 
punch on its way and keep the punch from landing in the 
first place. Sparring pays off again. 

The ability to take a punch is rarely innate. Rather, it's 
a skill that has to be developed through training and experi- 
ence. Drunks and some drug users can sometimes absorb a 
surprising amount of punishment, but their intoxication lim- 
its their ability to fight effectively. Fighting them is like hit- 
ting the heavy bag; they don't hit back. The streetfighter 
with experience in the sparring ring, however, retains the 
ability to both take a punch and deliver one. 


COMBINATION PUNCHING 


Movies have promoted more misconceptions about 
fighting than all the barstool lies and locker-room war stories 
ever told. Think of the movies in which the hero and the vil- 
lain trade repeated roundhouse punches to the head but nei- 
ther draw blood nor break their fingers. At the other end of 
the stupidity spectrum, movies like to show off the one- 
punch knockout. So much for reality. 

One-punch knockouts aren't impossible. Stand still and 
let me punch you as hard as I want, and I may well be able 
to put you down for the count with one punch. When is the 
last time you saw a boxer stand still and let his opponent 
punch him? Careers don’t last long for fighters stupid 
enough to act that way. Just as unlikely is someone willing to 
stand still and let you hit him in a street fight. In the real 
world, people move. That one punch that puts down an 
adversary is a lot harder to land in a real fight than it is on 
the screen. 

So we know that boxers engage in real fights. Therefore, 
boxers learn to punch in combinations. A good boxer doesn't 
expect to end a bout with one punch. Instead he throws two, 
three, or more punches in a planned sequence. 
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Combinations are at the heart of the art and science of 
skillful boxing. Combinations allow boxers to use the 
momentum of one punch either landed or missed to add 
momentum to the next punch. This allows power punching 
to build on power punching. 

Punching in combinations also multiplies the effects of 
a boxer's blows. Damage accumulates in rapid succession. 
Every punch may not land perfectly and cleanly, but a flur- 
ry of focused punches hurts more than any single blow. 

One reason why boxing combinations work is that they 
are based on the experience of hitting flesh and blood. 
Hitting air, a makiwara, or a punching bag is not like hitting 
a human body. The human body reacts in certain ways when 
it is struck. In fact, the body instinctively responds to certain 
blows delivered to certain parts of the anatomy in the same 
ways every time. Boxing combinations take advantage of those 
natural anatomical reactions in order to make punches more 
damaging. The classic one-two, for example, uses a left jab to 
tilt back the skull so as to expose “the button” on the jaw to 
a straight right knockout punch. 

Another problem with most martial arts is that they do 
not use combinations. A common claim is that a single 
karate, kung fu, ate-waza, or other martial art blow is “so 
deadly" that only one will drop any opponent. That, frankly, 
is pure, unadulterated bullshit! 

The myth of the one-punch (or one-kick or one-chop) 
stop is one of the most dangerous things to take with you into 
a street fight. 

Because so many martial arts do not use full-contact 
sparring, such fighting systems do not teach the human 
body's reactions to being hit. That's a significant drawback 
for a real streetfight. Boxing does teach the reactions of the 
body to punches. Moreover, boxing takes advantage of those 
reactions to make combinations work. 
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LESSONS FROM THE CHAMPS #3 
“4 JULY 1919” 


There is one lesson from the champs that illustrates all 
four principles of the ring in violent action. The champion 
who demonstrated those principles in devastating fashion 
was the "Manassa Mauler,"” Jack Dempsey. 

Dempsey challenged for the heavyweight title on 4 July 
1919, in Toledo, Ohio. The champion was the giant Jess 
Willard, 6'6" tall and 245 pounds. Dempsey was 6’ tall and 
weighed 180. It seemed an obvious physical mismatch. 

But Dempsey perfectly practiced all the principles of 
the ring. He was aggressive but under control. He took and 
shrugged off Willard’s few punches. He threw momentum 
into all his punches, and he punched in combinations. 

In just one round, Dempsey knocked Willard down 
seven times. Dempsey hit so hard and so effectively that 
Willard's jaw, cheekbone, and ribs were all broken. 

Amazingly, Willard continued to rise—even with all his 
wounds; fighters fought in those days—and the referees let 
them fight. Willard survived the first round when he was 
saved by the bell, then absorbed more of a beating for anoth- 
er two until he finally collapsed in his corner between the 
third and fourth rounds. His handlers stopped the fight 
before he was killed. (Despite those injuries, Willard lived to 
be 85 years old; he wasn't the greatest champ by any mea- 
sure, but he certainly was one tough man.) 

Dempsey, outweighed and undersized, emerged from 
the ring in Toledo as the new heavyweight champion. He 
had won in exemplary fashion precisely because he had mas- 
tered all the principles of the ring and because he had put 
them into practice. Use those same principles to triumph in 
a street fight. 
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